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Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary.     She  turned  herself  and  saith 

UNTO  Him,  Rabboni;  which  is  to  say,  Master. 

St.  John  xx,  i6. 

WOMAN  hearing  the  voice  of  Jesus 
calling  her  by  name,  and  responding 
by  the  exclamation,  "  Master,"  has 
been  always  the  centre  of  great  moral  and  relig- 
ious power.  From  her  have  emanated  influ- 
ences, sweet,  tender,  self-sacrificing,  and  strong 
and  holy.  Man's  nature  touched  by  Jesus,  burns 
with  a  shining  light,  and  woman's  nature  with  a 
softer,  but  as  intense  a  light. 

"  He  calleth  her  tenderly, —  Mary  : 

Sweet,  sweet  is  His  voice  in  the  gloom, 

He  spake  to  us  first,  O  my  Sisters, 
So  breathing  our  lives  into  bloom ; 

He  lifteth  our  souls  out  of  prison, 

We  earliest  saw  Him  arisen. 

The  message  of  His  resurrection 

To  man  it  was  woman's  to  give."  * 

*  "  Woman's  Easter  "  in  "  Wild  Roses,"    p.  238. 
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It  is  our  privilege  to  think  of  a  woman's  life, 
singularly  beautiful  in  all  its  different  relations, 
in  its  varying  history,  recorded  for  us  by  her  own 
hand,  and  in  the  impression  made  upon  the 
imperishable  hearts  of  fellow- souls.  Men  are 
bold  who  try  in  a  few  words  to  speak  of  a  whole 
life  :  we  can  only  indicate  what  the  life  has  been, 
and  testify  by  our  simple  words  to  its  greatness. 

Lucy  Larcom  was  born  in  Beverly  in  1824, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  place  where  this  serv- 
ice is  held.  From  the  very  first  her  young  mind 
received  indelible  impressions  from  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  town,  resulting  from  its  position  on 
the  sea,  and  its  conditions  in  those  early  days. 
She  here  formed  her  first  thoughts  of  the  world  ; 
she  here  heard  the  first  whisperings  of  nature 
calling  to  her  poetic  soul ;  she  here  laid  the  deep 
foundations  of  her  religious  faith,  stimulated  by 
her  early  companionships,  and  the  kindly  offices 
of  the  Church.  One  can  trace  her  love  for 
Beverly  all  through  her  poems ;  and  she  has 
stated  definitely  her  regard  for  the  town  in  her 
"  New  England  Girlhood."    She  says  :  *'  There  is 


something  in  the  place  where  we  were  born  that 
holds  us  always  by  the  heart  strings.  A  town 
that  still  has  a  great  deal  of  country  in  it,  one 
that  is  rich  in  beautiful  scenery  and  ancestral 
associations,  is  almost  like  a  living  being  with  a 
body  and  a  soul.  We  speak  of  such  a  town  as 
of  a  mother,  and  think  of  ourselves  as  her  sons 
and  daughters.  So  we  felt  about  our  dear  na- 
tive town  of  Beverly."  * 

In  her  poems  there  are  numerous  references  to 
this  town. 

"  Steady  we'll  scud  by  the  Cape  Ann  shore, 
Then  back  to  the  Beverly  Bells  once  more. 

The  Beverly  Bells 
Ring  to  the  tide  as  it  ebbs  and  swells."  f 

In  another  place  she  says  : 

"The  gleam  of 
Thatcher's  Isle  twin-beaconed,  winking  back 
To  twinkling  sister-eyes  of  Baker's  Isle." 

*  "  New  England  Girlhood,"  p.  i88. 
t  "Skipper  Ben."    Poems,  p.  14. 
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and  again, 

"  Looking  just  off  to  the  eastward, 
From  the  beautiful  Beverly  shore, 
You  will  see  two  treeless  islands 

Stretching  their  blank  before 
The  harbor  lights,  and  the  sea-waste  gray, 
A  mile  or  more  from  the  beach,  away."  * 

She  speaks  of  reveling  in  the  sudden  surprise 
of  the  open  sea  at  Mingo's  Beach,  and  of  playing 
as  a  child  at  the  Cove  Brook.  She  has  used  the 
history  of  the  town  in  such  poems  as  "  The  Lady 
Arabella,"  and  '*  Mistress  Hale  of  Beverly ;  "  and 
in  the  account  of  her  own  life  she  has  put  into 
permanent  form  for  us  the  simplicity  and  the 
beauty  of  the  town  in  her  childhood.  She  has 
made  very  real  to  us  the  Colonel's  house  with  its 
stately  garden,  and  its  dignified  family  equipage, 
the  old  stage-coach  that  rattled  down  the  main 
street,  the  ships  going  to  the  Banks  and  the 
Georges  or  to  distant  lands,  the  cosy  friendliness 
of  neighbors,  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath  rest 

*  "  Wild  Roses  of  Cape  Ann,"  p.  30. 


and  the  joy  of  religious  service.  No  one  has 
more  beautifully  described  these  days  of  our  town 
than  she,  and  for  thus  expressing  her  love  we 
should  be  thankful  to  her. 

Her  mind  was  so  open  to  impressions  on  all 
sides  that  the  place  she  lived  in,  for  the  time,  so 
entwined  itself  around  her  thought  that  it  natu- 
rally appeared  in  her  writings.  She  has  spoken  of 
the  beautiful  Merrimack  as  it  flowed  through 
Lowell  in  the  days  of  her  wage-earning  in  the 
mills  ;  she  has  spoken  of  the  prairies  of  Illinois, 
of  the  mountains  she  visited,  and  of  the  cities  in 
which  she  happened  to  reside.  She  drew  her 
inspiration  from  her  surrounding  and  wrote  what 
she  saw,  only,  of  course,  putting  upon  it  the  inter- 
pretation of  her  mood  and  thought.  She  was  a 
keen  observer  of  all  things,  and  she  touched  with 
her  sentiment  and  imagination  the  common  as 
well  as  the  unusual  things ;  the  barberry-cluster 
sweetened  by  the  frost ;  the  evening  primrose  ; 
roses  wet  with  briny  spray;  the  woodbine  clam- 
bering up  the  cliff ;  heaps  of  clover  hay  ;  breezes 
laden   with    some    rare   wood    scent ;    the  varied 
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intonations  of  the  wind ;  hieroglyphic  lichens  on 
the  rocks ;  the  spangled  butterfly ;  the  mower 
whistling  from  the  land  ;  the  white  feet  of  chil- 
dren pattering  on  the  sand ;  the  one  aged  tree  on 
the  mountain  top  wrestling  with  the  storm-wind  ; 
the  candles  lighted  at  sunset  in  the  gambrel-roof 
houses ;  the  lightning  glaring  in  the  face  of 
the  drowning  sailor ;  the  tragedy  of  unconscious 
widowhood ;  the  mill-wheel,  the  hidden  power 
of  the  mill,  with  its  great  dripping  spokes ; 
and  the  mystery  of  the  meeting  and  blending 
horizons.  These,  and  a  succession  of  other 
beautiful  pictures  were  present  in  her  thoughts ; 
and  she  has  painted  them  in  word-colors  with 
such  taste  and  accuracy  that  they  live  in  other 
minds. 

Before  we  consider  the  different  elements  of 
her  work,  let  us  think  of  her  as  the  woman. 
It  is  difficult  to  separate  life  and  work,  for  both 
are  interdependent.  Life  is  the  source  and 
inspiration  of  the  work,  and  work  is  both  the 
cultivation  and  the  sustenance  of  the  life ;  but 
there   is   always   the   life,    the    total   personality, 


that  stands  behind  the  work.  What  a  beautiful 
personahty  this  was !  Can  any  of  us  who  have 
ever  seen  that  sweet  calm  face,  with  its  kind- 
liness and  its  dignity,  forget  the  peculiar  gentle 
expression  of  those  soft  eyes,  the  breadth  of 
forehead,  the  large  oval  face,  the  benign  ex- 
pression of  the  whole  ?  Though  childless,  she 
had  the  mother's  deep  look  in  her  eyes.  It 
was  for  the  world,  and  not  for  her  own  children. 
God  had  other  purposes  for  her.  She  has  said, 
and  it  is  true  in  her  own  case,  "  The  true 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  race  are  not  always 
those  through  whom  mortal  birth  is  received. 
Such  souls  live  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
earth,  and  beauty  and  truth  and  righteousness 
spring  up  around  them  in  living  forms."  * 

There  was  something  of  the  vestal  spirit  in 
her,  something  of  Monastic  purity  without  its 
selfishness  or  exclusiveness. 

"  And  here  is  a  woman  who  understood 
Herself,  her  work  and  God's  will  with  her 
To  gather  and  scatter  His  sheaves  of  good."  f 

*  "As  it  is  in  Heaven,"  p.  112.  t  "  Poems,"  p.  77. 


She  remained  until  the  end,  satisfied  with  the 
general  motherhood  of  children,  and  men  and 
women  who  became  her  friends,  and  the  great 
world  to  which  she  wrote. 

Think  of  the  perseverance  of  the  life  that 
worked  for  its  own  support  from  thirteen  years 
of  age,  either  by  hand-work  or  brain-work,  and 
in  the  midst  of  such  distractions  and  necessities 
was  able  to  educate  herself  in  a  very  rounded 
way ;  she  made  the  very  opportunities  of  her 
work  valuable  assistants  in  her  mental  progress. 
If  she  took  care  of  the  baby,  she  grew  to  love 
and  understand  babyhood  through  the  open  eyes 
of  childhood;  if  she  stood  by  the  spindles,  she 
looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  river  winding 
by,  or  in  the  window-seat  pasted  the  sides  with 
verses  that  she  might  read  the  thoughts  of 
others ;  if  she  instructed  the  youth,  she  entered 
deeply  into  the  lives  of  the  girls  in  her  charge, 
and  learned  to  appreciate  them.  This  power 
of  absorbing  from  others  was  always  great 
with  her.  It  led  to  many  of  her  friend- 
ships. 


Besides  these  qualities  of  acquisition  and  per- 
severance, we  must  mention  her  unselfishness  in 
the  thought  of  others.  There  is  one  incident  in 
her  child  life  that  shows  how  early  this  began 
to  grow.  After  the  death  of  her  father  she  saw 
the  sadness  of  her  mother,  and  with  her  child's 
heart  overflowing  with  love,  she  comforted  her 
in  her  own  way.  She  tells  it  quaintly  thus :  — 
"  I  felt  like  preaching  to  her,  but  I  was  too  small 
a  child  to  do  that ;  so  I  did  the  next  best  thing  I 
could  think  of, —  I  sang  hymns,  as  if  singing 
to  myself,  while  I  meant  them  for  her."  ^  What 
was  true  of  her  in  her  childhood  was  true  in 
womanhood.  Hers  was  a  nature  centered  about 
self  only  as  such  a  centre  was  necessary  to  make 
more  effective  her  kindness  and  sympathy. 

Added  to  these  abilities,  we  must  consider  her 
passionately  poetic  temperament,  one  that  saw 
in  everything  a  meaning,  and  clothed  in  her 
imagination  the  real  as  a  symbol  of  the  invisible. 
Poetry,  to  her,  was  vastly  more  than  word-shap- 
ing, or  combinations  of  accented  or  unaccented 

*  "New  England  Girlhood,"  p.  138. 
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syllables ;  it  was  an  attitude  of  mind  and  soul 
towards  all  existence,  a  view-point  of  her  being 
from  which  she  saw  such  visions  and  heard  such 
sounds  that  the  impulse  was  irresistible  to  record 
in  recognized  poetic  form  her  ideas  and  feelings. 
She  found  poetry  in  everything  around  her ;  it 
was  the  atmosphere  she  breathed,  the  medium, 
like  imponderable  ether,  through  which  she  saw 
life.  Her  poetic  disposition  included  sentiment, 
love,  romance,  sorrow,  beauty,  aspiration,  faith 
and  religion.  She  tells  us  about  it  thus  :  "  To 
me,  the  reverent  faith  of  the  people  I  live  among 
and  their  faithful  every  day  living  was  poetry  ; 
blossoms  and  trees  and  blue  skies  were  poetry. 
God  Himself  was  poetry.  As  I  grew  up  and 
lived  on,  friendship  became  to  me  the  deepest 
and  sweetest  ideal  of  poetry.  To  live  in  other 
lives,  to  take  their  power  and  beauty  into  our 
own,  that  is  poetry  experienced,  the  most  inspir- 
ing of  all.  Poetry  embodied  in  persons,  in 
lovely  and  lofty  characters,  more  sacredly  than 
all  in  the  one  Divine  Person  who  has  trans- 
figured   our   human    life  with    the  glory  of   His 
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sacrifice  —  all  the  great  lyrics  and  epics  pale 
before  that,  and  it  is  within  the  reach  and 
comprehension  of  every  human  soul." 

With  a  mind  thus  viewing  all  things,  it  is 
not  strange  that  she  was  impelled  to  write  ;  at 
first  with  childish  success :  then  as  practice  came, 
more  naturally,  until  she  penned  some  lines 
that  will  not  be  forgotten  where  pathos,  or 
religion,  or  love  are  remembered.  To  feed  her 
poetic  spirit  with  the  best  thought,  and  to  dwell 
in    the    mystery  of  beauty  were    a    necessity   to 

her. 

"  Hearts  like  ours  must  daily  be 
Fed  with  some  kind  mystery, 
Hidden  in  a  rocky  nook, 
Whispered  from  a  wayside  brook, 
Flashed  on  unsuspecting  eyes, 
In  a  winged,  swift  surprise,"  * 

From  these  mysteries,  having  gained  the 
secrets  of  life,  she  found  expression  in  the 
desire,  not  for  fame,  nor  money,  but  for  the 
very  song's  sake,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making 

*  "  Poems,"  p.  35. 


melody  to  sweeten  other  lives.  Her  utterance 
was  forced  from  her  by  the  listening  people : 
"  I  was  conscious  of  a  desire  that  others  should 
feel  something  coming  to  them  out  of  my  life 
like  the  breath  of  flowers,  the  whisper  of  the 
winds,  the  warmth  of  sunshine,  and  the  depths 
of  the  sky.".  .  ."  It  was  always  inspiration  rather 
than  ambition  by  which  I  felt  myself  stirred."  ■^■■ 

This  personality,  living  its  own  rich  life, 
found  its  highest  joy  in  nature,  in  human  life, 
and  in  God.  She  came  in  contact  with  these 
great  verities  of  existence,  and  from  each  she 
gained  their  richest  gifts,  and  to  each  she  gave 
her  response ;  to  nature,  her  sympathy ;  to 
human  life,  her  love ;    to  God,  her  adoration. 

Nature  strongly  appealed  to  her.  All  its  vast 
resources  lay  at  her  feet  and  bended  over  her ; 
she  saw  the  sparkle  of  the  jewels  on  the  earth, 
and  the  soft  brightness  of  the  stars  in  heaven. 
The  fields,  the  forests,  the  mountains  she  loved 
to  think  of,  the  wild  flowers  and  the  ripening 
grain.      But    it    was   the    sea    that    most    deeply 

*  "New  England  Girlhood,"  pp.  193-194- 
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affected  her,  because  she  drew  in  the  salt  air 
with  her  childhood's  breath  ;  the  changing 
lights  on  the  water  she  noticed,  from  hour  to 
hour,  from  day  to  day. 

"  The  sea  is  a  dream  to-day ; 
The  sky  is  a  gossamer  web, 
Of  sapphire  and  pearl  and  gray."  * 

She  enjoyed  the  storm  and  the  calm,  with 
the  smooth  waters  and  the  rising  waves.  It 
was  not  however  an  impersonal  love  for  the  sea, 
but  a  love  and  interest  because  of  the  human 
lives  that  lived  near  it,  and  sailed  upon  it. 
There  is  a  strange  mixture  in  her  sea  poetry  of 
the  human  and  the  natural  elements.  Human 
life  lends  its  reflection  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
affects  human  life.  If  she  describes  the  risings 
tide,  or  the  rippling  wavelets  breaking  up  the 
great  waves,  in  the  same  breath  she  speaks  of 
the    children's    laughter    on    the    shore,    or    the 

*"A  Sea  Glimpse." 
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reaper  calling  to  his  horses.      Mingled  with  the 
noise  of  the  waters  she  hears  human  sounds, 

"  And  the  glimmering  beach  and  the  plover's  flight, 

And  that  long  surge  that  rolls 
Through  bands  of  green  and  purple  light, 
Are  fairer  to  our  human  sight, 

Because  of  human  souls." 


Again, 


"  The  land  is  dearer  for  the  sea. 
The  ocean  for  the  shore." 


The  human  interests  that  cluster  around  the 
shore  where  grows  up  a  fishing  or  trading  town 
give  an  intense  and  constant  communion  with 
nature,  greater  than  among  those  who  live 
inland,  or  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  soil. 
There  is  something  living  and  moving  about  the 
water ;  there  are  uncertainties  and  mysteries 
about  voyages  ;  and  these  all  combine  to  make 
the  ocean  at  once  a  companion  and  a  dreaded 
enemy.  Those  of  us  who  simply  live  beside  the 
water,  and  gain  our  living  from  factories,  or 
shops,  or  in  professional  services,  cannot  realize 
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the  meaning  of  this  intimacy  with  the  sea ;  we 
do  not  in  these  days  Hve  as  near  the  heart 
of  the  calm,  or  the  tempest.  But  when  every 
home  had  in  it  hearts  that  beat  for  loved  ones 
out  at  sea,  then  there  were  night-watchings  in 
the  dark.  Women  stood  upon  the  shore  and 
strained  their  eyes  looking  for  a  sail ;  there 
was  a  dirge  in  the  wind,  a  lonesome  sound  in 
the  beating  of  the  waves.  To  our  poet  the 
sea  meant  all  these  things.  There  was  a  tragedy 
and  pathos  about  it.  She  saw  the  ships  come 
in  with  flags  at  half-mast ;  she  knew  of  ships  that 
never  returned,  and  no  word  was  ever  received 
from  fathers  and  sons.     She  watched 

"  Poor  lone  Hannah 
Sitting  at  the  window  binding  shoes," 

thinking  of  her  husband  who  had  left  her 
twenty  years  before.  She  thought  of  the 
skipper  who  "  faced  his  fate  in  the  furious 
night."  ^' 

*  "  Poems,"  p.  14. 
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"  The  skipper's  eyes  with  a  mist  are  blind, 
For  a  vision  comes  on  the  rising  wind, 
Of  a  gentle  face  that  he  leaves  behind, 
And  a  heart  that  throbs  through  the  fog-bank  dim. 
Thinking  of  him." 

In  speaking  of  her  love  of  nature  one  cannot 
pass  over  her  devotion  to  flowers,  which  was  not 
a  mere  general  love,  but  one  born  of  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  their  structure  and  functions  ;  and 
yet  they  represented  to  her  the  very  bloom  and 
climax  of  nature's  efforts.  They  were  to  their 
kingdom  what  sentiment  and  sweetness  and  art 
are  to  the  higher  kingdom.  They  typified 
purity,  tenderness,  delicacy.  The  little  humble 
flower,  and  the  wild  flower,  and  the  rich  culti- 
vated flower,  alike  appealed  to  her,  and  among 
them  all  she  had  her  favorites  —  the  blue-eyed 
violet ;  the  sweet-brier,  "  pink  torch  of  the 
pasture's  brown  gloom  " ;  the  blue  gentian  ;  and 
then  the  rose,  "  the  wild  rose  of  Cape  Ann," 
the  praises  of  which  she  always  sang  in  varied 
passages,  but  more  particularly  in  one  of  her 
great  poems  : 


"  A  Rose  is  sweet, 
"  No  matter  where  it  grows  :    and  roses  grow 
Nursed  by  the  pure  heavens  and  the  strengthening  earth, 
Wherever  men  will  let  them.     Every  waste 
And  solitary  place  is  glad  for  them, 
Since  the  old  prophet  sang  so  until  now." 

Nature  however  had  a  much  more  profound 
meaning  to  her  than  the  charm  of  color,  or 
the  fragrance  of  perfumes,  or  the  changing 
pleasures  of  the  land  and  the  sea.  It  was  the 
visible  evidence  of  the  unseen,  the  prophecy  of 
a  greater  fulfillment,  the  proclamation  of  a 
spiritual  something  behind  it,  which  the  senses 
could  not  always  perceive.  She  once  said, 
"  Nature  is  one  vast  metaphor  through  which 
spiritual  truth  may  be  read."  Nature  is  a  vast 
illustration  of  something  greater  than  itself,  a 
palpable  language  which  man  can  understand, 
an  interpreter  of  a  hidden  language,  words  only 
of  which  he  can  know.  Nature  in  its  full  glory 
revealed  God  to  her ;  she  saw  in  it  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  His  reason  and  divine 
control.     This  deeper  conception  of  nature  took 


such  hold  of  her  that  she  was  able  to  exclaim : 
"  Earth  is  nothing  in  itself;  it  is  alive  only 
through  heaven,  the  heaven  from  which  it  can 
no  more  be  separated  than  the  human  body 
can  exist  apart  from  the  breath  which  God  has 
breathed  into  it." 

Nature  was  thus  beautiful  to  her  because  of 
itself,  because  of  the  human  contact  and  asso- 
ciations with  it,  because  of  the  revelation  of 
God  through  it ;  it  satisfied  her  desire  for 
beauty,  her  fondness  of  incident,  and  her  passion 
for  God. 

But  surpassing  her  love  and  knowledge  of 
nature,  were  her  love  and  knowledge  of  human 
life.  Another  great  branch  of  existing  things, 
human  souls,  held  her  with  the  holiest  and 
tenderest  ties.  She  lived  in  others'  lives,  and 
answered  to  their  needs.  Every  phase  of  life 
interested  her;  childhood  with  its  eager  happi- 
ness and  its  first  trials  of  the  serious  duties  of 
maturer  years,  youth  with  its  bright  dreams, 
middle-life  with    its    anxieties,    old    age   with   its 

*  "  As  it  is  in  Heaven,"  p.  22. 


sense  of  the  finality  of  all  things.  She  kept 
her  own  childhood  fresh  in  her  memory ;  no 
scene  or  experience  of  it  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten.  She  knew  the  children's  lives  about 
her ;  she  played  with  them,  and  wrote  some 
beautiful  poems  that  children  will  always  read 
with  pleasure. 

Lives  fascinated  her,  in  their  anger  and  affec- 
tion, in  their  cruelty  and  kindness,  in  their 
slavery  and  freedom,  in  war  and  in  peace ;  in 
their  tender  relations,  as  brethren,  or  lovers ; 
but  I  think  she  was  sweetest  in  her  own  close 
relations  to  others,  in  the  wonderfully  deep  and 
lasting  friendships  that  she  enjoyed.  A  friend- 
ship to  her  was  a  holy  thing,  for  it  meant  two 
lives  coming  close  together  in  communion  and 
reciprocal  helpfulness.  She  seemed  satisfied  as 
a  recipient  of  influences,  but  of  course  she  gave 
as  much  as  she  received.  I  can  think  of  a  few 
of  her  friendships  that  stand  out  beyond  the 
other  friendships :  —  one  with  a  great  poet, 
Whittier  ;  another  with  a  great  preacher,  Phillips 
Brooks  ;  another  with  an  artist ;   and  from  these 
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companionships  and  contacts,  her  soul  seemed 
to  have  broadened  and  found  its  real  measure  of 
happiness  in  the  giving  and  receiving  of  inspira- 
tion, and  whatever  else  lives  can  give  to  each 
other  from  their  stores  of  knowledge  and  feeling. 
There  were  countless  other  friendships  just  as 
deep ;  but  these  I  have  mentioned,  are  types  of 
all.  See  how  she  approached  a  new  friendship ; 
she  says,  "We  tremble  at  the  threshold  of  any 
new  friendship  with  awe  and  wonder  and  fear 
lest  it  should  not  be  thus  real ;  or  believing  that 
it  is,  lest  we  should  prove  ourselves  unworthy  of 
this  solemn  and  holy  contact  of  life  with  life,  of 
soul  with  soul."  What  an  ideal  of  companion- 
ship for  us  in  this  day  of  hurry  when  we  have 
time  to  exchange  with  our  friends  the  most 
commonplace  ideas  only,  when  inquiries  about 
passing  events  and  atmospheric  conditions  form 
the  greatest  part  of  our  conversations !  How 
we  long  for  some  of  those  beautiful  withdrawals 
of  lives  apart,  so  that  in  the  isolation  of  close 
intercourse  we  may  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies 

of    lives,    where    are    to   be   found   arks   of   the 
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covenant  with  sweet-faced  cherubim,  bending 
over  in  guardianship. 

Then,  all  human  lives,  simply  as  separate 
things,  interested  her,  because  she  saw  them 
as  human  mirrors  that  reflected  God's  image. 
Through  the  eyes  of  childhood  she  saw  heaven, 
and  in  the  kindly  expressions  on  the  faces  of 
fathers  and  mothers  she  penetrated  to  the 
depths  of  the  mystery  of  love.  Human  relation- 
ships were  but  the  dim  shadows  of  heavenly 
ones.  Feeling  thus,  it  was  her  habit  to  rever- 
ence other  lives,  even  the  lowest  and  the 
meanest ;  if  she  could  see  the  beauty  of  the 
little  crushed  flower,  thrown  carelessly  by 
the  wayside,  how  much  more  did  she  perceive 
the  value  of  the  helpless,  broken  life,  cast 
aside  in  the  conflict  and   turmoil  of  living ! 

Then,  life  itself  was  a  glorious  thing  to  her. 
How  she  revelled  in  its  experiences  and  its 
joys,  and  even  its  sorrows !  It  was  not  an 
aimless  thing,  but  it  had  a  definite  meaning  to 
her.  She  often  urged  the  idea,  that  "  the 
meaning  of  life   is  education,   and   education   is 
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growth,  the  development  of  our  best  possibilities 
from  within,  outward.  The  real  satisfaction  of 
living  is,  and  must  forever  be,  the  education 
of  all  for  each,  and  of  each  for  all."  Every 
change,  or  new  combination  of  circumstances, 
came  as  messages,  and  as  instructions  which 
could  be  learned  by  those  who  tried  to  go 
below  the  surface.  Oh,  if  life  could  mean  this 
to  all  of  us ;  if  we  could  take  it  as  the  years 
bring  it  to  us,  not  in  fear  and  narrowness,  but 
with  rejoicing,  as  if  we  could  run  to  meet  it ; 
and  with  calmness,  knowing  that  whatever  it 
has  in  store  for  us  is  only  a  new  lesson  which 
we  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  learning.  How 
this  conception  banishes  forever  all  complaining 
and  rebellion,  all  petty  intrigues,  all  mean  rival- 
ries, and  encourages  one  to  accept  the  will  of 
God  in  one's  own  case  as  righteous  and  final. 

In  our  study  of  our  friend  we  have  spoken 
of  her  in  her  early  life  In  this  town,  of  her 
personality,  of  her  poetry,  of  her  powers  of 
observation,  of  her  love  for  nature  and  human 
life,   and  it   Is  now  left   for  us  to   speak  of  her 
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love  for  God.  We  approach  the  subject  of  her 
religion  ;  but  have  we  not  really  been  speaking 
of  this  all  along?  Has  not  every  phase  of  her 
life  that  we  have  examined  been  filled  with  a 
light  not  all  of  this  earth,  not  entirely  reflected 
from  land  and  sea,  and  sky  and  souls ;  but  have 
we  not  felt  a  presence  all  through  it,  and  a 
power  assisting  it,  that  has  made  us  reverent  ? 
What  was  all  her  fine  sentiment,  her  delicate 
feeling,  her  refined  and  loving  sympathy,  but 
the  outflowing  of  a  heart  near  to  God,  the 
obedience  of  a  child  to  its  Father?  Greater 
than  all  her  other  qualities  and  powers  of  mind 
were  her  soul's  qualities ;  above  all  her  other 
excellencies  were  those  of  her  spiritual  nature. 
She  has  sung  songs  in  praise  of  nature,  and  in 
describing  life,  but  the  greatest  of  her  poems 
and  her  writings  are  those  that  try  to  prepare 
men  for  the  noblest  use  of  God's  gifts,  and  to 
make  them  feel  the  infinite  presence  of  the 
Eternal.  She  has  recorded  her  faith  in  verse ; 
she  has  written  it  in  dignified  prose ;  she  has 
put    it    in    glowing    metaphor  ;     and     she    has 
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spoken  plainly.  There  are  both  parables  and 
interpretations.  As  she  grew  older,  she  seemed 
to  feel  the  necessary  restraint  of  the  artificial 
elements  in  verse  writing,  and  putting  aside 
her  chosen  form  of  expression  she  wrote  more 
freely  in  prose,  and  set  forth  her  strong  belief 
in  God  with  such  discrimination  and  enthusiasm 
that  hungry  souls  have  fed  at  the  table  she  has 
prepared.  She  will  be  known,  I  believe,  as 
a  strong  religious  force  in  our  Nevv'  England 
Christianity.  Since  her  departure,  she  has  been 
spoken  of  as  the  last  of  a  group  of  older  literary 
people  ;  her  early  poems  have  been  quoted ;  her 
love  of  nature  has  been  referred  to.  All  this 
is  true,  but  she  was  pre-eminent  as  a  Christian 
woman,  delivering  her  prophecy  to  the  world  in 
a  form  singular  for  its  beauty  of  style  and  its 
intensity.  In  her  early  poems  this  side  of  her 
nature  began  to  develope.  We  find  sentences 
like  the  following : 

"  Creator  Father !    Thou  art  nature's  wealth, 
Suns,  blossoms,  insects,  worlds  and  souls  of  men 
Draw  life's  deep  joy  from  Thee,  their  treasury." 
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Ag-ain  : 

"  Lord,  enter  this  house  of  my  being, 
And  fill  every  room  with  Thy  light,"  * 

Her  religion,  even  from  the  first,  found  its 
centre  in  Jesus  Christ;  she  heard  His  voice 
calHng  her  by  name,  as  Jesus  once  called 
"  Mary,"  and  she  answered  "  Rabboni,"  that  is  to 
say  "  Master,"  and  after  that  first  experience  of 
discipleship  she  belonged  to  the  chosen  company 
of  those  who  love  the  Master,  and  try  to  obey 
Him.  "  To  draw  near  to  the  one  all  beautiful 
being,  Christ,  to  receive  the  breath  of  His 
infinitely  loving  life  in  mine,  this  is  what 
religion  grew  to  mean  to  me ;  what  it  is  still 
growing  to  mean,  more  simply  and  more  clearly 
as  the  years  go  on."  f  She  has  shown  us  what 
a  large  woman's  nature,  living  in  this  time  of 
doubt,  can  really  become  when  its  finer  parts 
are  permitted  to  grow  healthily,  and  it  seeks  the 
deepest  foundations  for  its  faith. 

Another  element  in  her  religion  was  her 
wonderful  certainty  about    immortality.       This  is 

*"  Poems,"  p.  112.  t  "New  England  Girlhood,"  p.  208. 
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natural,  of  course,  in  a  Christian ;  but  she  so 
dwelt  upon  the  idea,  that  all  things  connected 
with  heaven  seemed  most  real  to  her.  She 
seemed  to  live  in  two  worlds,  the  one  in  which 
we  are  now  living,  and  the  one  to  which  we 
are  going,  and  in  which  the  great  company  of 
the  redeemed  dwell  forever.  Indeed  heaven 
began  for  her  here  ;  for  this  seemed  to  her  "  a 
haunted  world,"  haunted  by  the  spirits  that  are 
gone,  a  place  where  love  and  unselfishness 
could  be  developed ;  therefore  a  foretaste  of  a 
more  distant  state  where  these  could  flower  in 
perfection. 

Have  I  attempted  too  much  in  my  desire  to 
touch  upon  many  sides  of  this  rare  character  ? 
It  perhaps  would  have  been  better  if  I  had 
taken  some  one  aspect  and  presented  that  to 
you,  but  I  felt  I  should  ever  be  missing  some- 
thing if  I  did  this  ;  it  seemed  wiser  to  give  a 
complete  view,  and  thus  let  the  rounded,  full 
life  speak  for  itself.  We  have  the  whole  before 
us  now,  for  she  has  ended  her  earthly  history  ; 
the  heavenly  history  will  be  in  different  records. 
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Does  not  this  life  mean  something  to  us  ?  Can 
we  not  catch  some  of  the  spirit  and  faith  of 
her  whom  we  loved  ?  Certainly,  if  we  men  can 
learn  from  this  character  and  its  work,  the 
women  and  the  young  girls  must  learn  in 
double  measure.  Every  good  life  is  a  world 
possession,  a  constant  inspiration  to  those  who 
live  within  its  influence.  If  it  is  a  man's  life, 
then  men  and  women  are  stronger  for  it ;  if  it 
is  a  woman's  life,  then  women  and  men  are 
nobler  for  its  holy  influence ;  and  through  these 
lives  God  comes  to  every  one  of  us,  and  calls 
us  through  different  voices,  and  shows  Himself 
in  diff'erent  manifestations.  Can  we  not  hear 
God's  voice  in  the  undertone  of  human  voices? 
Can  we  not  know  Him  through  the  noble  faces 
of  His  children  ? 

We  honor  the  woman,  the  Christian,  and  the 
poet ;  and  our  homage  will  be  greater  if  we 
heed  her  words,  and  ponder  her  messages  of 
truth  and  love. 
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